THE RUSSIANS

another master of Europe, a self-appointed general, hurled his all-
cunquering armies into the Russian plains. They found burnt and
chattered factories, wrecked roads, crops turned to ashes, 'scorched
earth \ Nearly two thousand years before, Darius had found choked
wells and grass 'destroyed from off the ground'. . . .

Eternal and unchanging is the Russian Land. And because of that
the character of its people tends also to be eternal and unchanging.
No land has been more racked by revolution than Russia. Ivan the
Great and Ivan the Terrible, Peter the Great and Lenin, even the
ill-starred Tsar Alexander II: each was to a greater or less extent a
revolutionary. Each in his way worked changes; and the work of
each served only to bring more sharply into focus the eternal nature
of the Russian people. One of these might have been a self-seeking
monster j another a westernizing giant $ a third a vaguely liberal
autocrat; a fourth a communist embarked on a vast experiment in
human existence5 but in the end the work of every one of them
stood or fell by its effects on the land. It is not until the rulers of
Russia get to grips with the salt of the Russian Land that their
success or failure is determined.

The destiny of Britain has been ruled by the sea. Her great men's
eyes have ever been turned outwards looking for a larger world than
the small island that cradled them. Her people have ingrained in
them something of the mutable spirit of the sea. But the Russian
people for centuries barely knew of the sea. They were aware only
of vast plains stretching into infinity, as it seemed. Their eyes turned
inwards. While the British moved outwards over the world, meeting,
conquering, making trade with new races and new peoples, the
Russians looked inwards into unpeopled spaces.

And so it is that there are affinities and vast differences between
the British and the Russian peoples. Both have the same love of
movement, the desire to see what lies beyond the next horizon. Both
feel the lure of space. But the outlook is not the same. The Russian
looks inward on his own land, and it is that, perhaps, which has
given him his curious introspectiveness, his indifference to time. He
is a product of his land, and so will remain.

It is only in recent records that the chroniclers speak of Russia or
the Russian Empire. Earlier, it was always the Russian Land or the
Land of the Rus. The distinction is not without significance. Nation-
hood on the western model came late to the Russians. But the land
was there always. And it was the land that unified the Russian
peoples, as later it was to disrupt them and then lead them to a
stronger unity.
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